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Utah Regents Modify Pass-Fail 
To Include “D” Option on Grades 


Salt Lake City, Utah—(I.P.)— 

Two modifications in the 
pass-fail system at the University 
of Utah have been approved by 
the Board of Regents. 

The pass-fail option has been 
modified to include the “D” 
grade, and the pass-fail option 
card removed from the advance 
registration packet and distrib- 
uted instead with student’s com- 
pleted class schedules. 

Under the modified pass-fail 
system, a student whose per- 
formance is at the “C-” level or 
above will receive a pass (“P”). 
If his performance is in the “D” 
range he will receive a “D,” 
and if his performance is failing, 


he will receive an “E.” Both 
“—D” and “E” grades will be 
averaged with the grade point. 

The new system will also al- 
low a student to register and 
attend a class for two weeks be- 
fore deciding whether or not to 
exercise his pass-fail option. 

In their recommendation state- 
ment to the regents, the council 
stated that it was aware that a 
substantial number of faculty 
members strongly favored ex- 
cluding all general education 
courses from the pass-fail option. 

“Nevertheless, in view of the 
important changes which are 
now being considered for the 
General Education program in 


HEAT WAVE HITS HART 


CANNED HEAT has been 
described as “rolling thunder 
with its foundation in country 
blues.” CANNED HEAT plays 
jazz; CANNED HEAT § plays 
blues; CANNED HEAT. plays 
swing; CANNED HEAT plays 
jug band; CANNED HEAT 
plays classical; all at once and 
its called progressive. 


Hartnell College is proud to 
present the hottest group in 
America today, live, in concert, 
for one time only, CANNED 
HEAT. Sponsored by the fresh- 
man class, the concert will be 
held in Hartnell’s men’s gym- 
nasium on December 19. Play- 
ing with Canned Heat will be a 
young San Francisco group, 
Cold Blood. 

Canned Heat is five young 
men: Bob “The Bear” Hite, Al 
“Blind Owl’ Wilson, Henry 
“Sunflower” Vestine, Larry “The 
Mole” Taylor, Aldolpho “Fito” 
De La Parra; five musicians who 
know music, musicians who are 
not ruled or overruled by per- 
sonalities and say it out front. 

Canned Heat first took the 
country by storm with their ver- 


@ HARTNELL COLLEGE Chamber Singers 
pose for Sentinel photographer Joe Ramos be- 
fore they performed at St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church in Salinas. Seated (1 to r ) are Flora 
Davis, Diana Cunha, Rolene Singleterry, Kathy 


2”? 


sion of “Rollin’ and Tumblin’ 
from their first album “Canned 
Heat.” Their second album hit 
right in the gut when they pre- 
sented “Fried Hockey Boogie,” 
twenty-odd minutes of sound 
session. Recently Canned Heat’s 
two-record set, “Living the 
Blues,” has given us the most 
exciting range of sound in mod- 
ern music, going from “Going 
Up the Country,” a para-jazz 
sound, to “Refried Boogie,” 41 
minutes of assorted rhythms, 
echoes, noises and melodies, 
blended into an artistically de- 
veloped symphony. 

The concert will be Fillmore- 
style—seating on the floor. Seat- 
ing will be provided along the 
sides, however, for those who 
want it. Doors open at 7 p.m. 
It is recommended that specta- 
tors be seated by 7:45. 

Tickets are on sale for $3 and 
are available at Gadsby’s, Kane 
& Zech and Hartnell College in 
Salinas: Abinante’s, the Calliope, 
ABC Music and Monterey Pe- 
ninsula College in Monterey; 
and at Cabrillo College in Ap- 
tos. 


1969-70, we believe that the 
present provisions relating to 
general education in the pass- 
fail program should be continued 
through 1968-69,” the statement 
said. 

The two changes are aimed 
at solving the two most trouble- 
some problems which developed 
during the first year of the pro- 
gram: 

1. The tendency of students 
merely to “get by” on the pass- 
fail option in required general 
education courses, and 

2. The desire of many stu- 
dents to change their decision 
concerning the pass-fail option 
after they have attended ‘the 
first one or two meetings of a 
class. 

The first change will amend 
the faculty regulations concern- 
ing pass-fail to read: 

In courses in which activity 
or attendance is the controlling 
factor in the determination of 
grades, the grade “P” (pass) 
shall be substituted for the 
grades “A,” “B,” “C+,” “C,” or 
“C—”. The grade “P” shall car- 
ry credit toward graduation but 
shall not he included in the 
computing of grade point ave- 
rages. 


Review of pass-fail was made 
by an ad hoc committee to study 
withdrawal and grading — prac- 
tices. 


During his freshman and soph- 
omore years a student may se- 
lect a maximum of three lower 
division courses for which he 
will receive pass-fail grades. 


After achieving junior stand- 
ing a student who has been ac- 
cepted in a regularly-established 
academic major may select a 
maximum of six courses outside 
his major department for which 
he will receive pass-fail grades. 


A student may select only one 
pass-fail option in any one quar- 
ter. 


Burns, Carol McPadden, Penny Modena, Caro- 
lyn Clayton and Kathy Bauer. Standing (1 to r) 
are Mike Alcantara, Davis Silveira, Steve Bryan, 
Wayne Pierce, Don Crawford, Clifford Faskett 
, and Randy Dobbs. On December 6 the Singers 
will perform in Carmel. 


@ CARMEL PAINTER Virginia Conroy is currently exhibiting 
some of her paintings in the Hartnell Art Gallery. Miss Conroy 
expresses herself in a variety of moods as shown by her unusual 


paintings. 


News 


A dollar may not buy much 
in the way of a Christmas pres- 
ent for an American child, but 
it could help feed a family of 
four overseas if it is used for 
a CARE Food Crusade package. 

“Christmas to hungry men, 
women and children overseas is 
just another day without enough 
to eat,” noted C. Thomas Perry, 
regional director of the interna- 
tional relief agency recently. 

“Traditionally the holiday 
season is a time for sharing our 
joy and happiness, and what bet- 
ter way to show our concern for 
those. in need abroad than by 
sending a CARE food package 
to any of 30 countries?” 

Donations may be sent to the 
Regional CARE office, 444 Mar- 
ket Street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia 94111. 


* * 
The Studio Art Gallery at 


Hartnell College will exhibit 
through January 10 a one-man 


* 


The Conroy exhibit will continue through January 10. 


Brief 
show by Virginia Conroy. 

Miss Conroy, an active mem- 
ber of the Carmel Art Associa- 
tion and wife of the noted car- 
toonist, Eldon Dedini, will pre- 
sent a wide variety of her crea- 
tive works in the field of ab- 
stract expression. 

Many “First Prize” ribbons 
decorate her studio in Carmel 
and she already has six one-man 
shows to her credit. Miss Con- 
roy’s paintings are owned by 
collectors throughout the coun- 
try. 


Born in New York City, Miss 
Conroy studied at the Chouinart 
Art Institute and Rico Lebrum 
in Los Angeles, the San Fran- 
cisco Art Institute and at the 
Carmel Graphics. 


Miss Conroy always seeks be- 
neath the surface for individual 
personality. She has a superb 
sense of design expressed with 
high imagination and economy 
of means. 


College Choir Moving 


The 25th of November was a 
date to remember on the calen- 
dar of Hartnell’s Chamber Sing- 
ers. They sang at a party given 
by Miss Dianne Cunha for her 
parents’ 25th wedding anniver- 
sary. 

The 6th of December they 
will. perform at the La Playa 
Hotel in Carmel for the Mon- 
terey Fine Arts Association. 

The College Choir, which in- 
cludes the Chamber Singers, will 
do a Christmas Convocation De- 
cember 12 for the student body. 
December 15 is the date set for 
fperformances at Mission San 
Juan Bautista. This is open to 
the public. 

Works performed at the Mis- 
sion will be “Hodie Christus 
Est” by Jan P. Sweelinck, “O 
Magnum Mysterium” by Tomas 
Luis De Victoria and from the 
“Childhood of Christ” by Hec- 
tor Berlioz the choir will sing 
“The Shepherd’s Farewell” and 
“Epilogue.” The girls are to 
sing “Concerto De Navidad” by 
Paul Csonka. Beverly Bellows 
of the Oakland Symphony will 
be harpist in this number. She 
will also play a solo “Tnterlude,” 


a selection from the “Ceremony 
of Carols” by Benjamin Britten. 
Mr. McTavish will be the or- 
ganist. 

The choir will also sing selec- 
tions from Bach’s “Christmas 
Oratorio,” “How Shall I Fitly 
Meet Thee” and “Glory to God.” 
Then a German number of Heinz 
Werner Simmermann “Uns _ ist 
ein Kind Geboren.” The pro- 
gram will be finished with two 
Spanish numbers, “Ya Viene La 
Vieja,”. a traditional . Spanish 
song, arranged by Alice Parker 
and Robert Shaw, “Pastores ’a 
Bel’en” with a solo by Francis 
Rose and a West Indian Spirit- 
ual, “The Virgin Mary Had a 
Baby Boy.” 

The 16th they will again trav- 
el to Carmel to sing Christmas 
music at the Carmel Museum of 
Art. 

Closer to Christmas time Han- 
del’s “Messiah” will be present- 
ed. The public is invited to Sa- 
linas High Auditorium at 8:00 
December 22 where the Com- 
munity Chorus, Hartnell Choir 
and Chamber Singers, and select 
members of high school choirs 
will ‘perform George Frederic 
Handel’s “Messiah.” 
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THE BEATLES WITHIN “THE BEATLES” 


Biggest Put On, or Total Thing? 


out obscure lyrics and_state- 
ments; one with a large nose, 
scranny 
voice, and an actor in “Candy;” 
one, once “quiet,” now married 


One of the most potential ear-|. 


marks of a successful rock group 
is originality. Along with origin- 
ality comes flexibility and the 
ability to constantly come up 
with new, pleasurable, and pro- 
gressive sounds. And generally 
the songs produced by such a 
group must give meaning, fa- 
miliarity, and worth to a great 
variation of people. The group 
must be able to “keep up with 
the times,” to be one step ahead 
of the “kids,” and, at the same 
time, help guide and teach its 
followers. 


Given these qualifications, one 
will realize that there are only a 
small handful of groups, if that 
many, who can fit into this 
category. It would take little 
concentration before the name 
“Beatles” would creep into a 
person’s mind. The Beatles are 
probably the greatest group (if 
you doubt this, just ask a Beatle- 
freak and he'll reinforce :this 
statement). The lyrics and mean- 
ings (hidden or otherwise) from 
the Beatles, if compiled, would 
create a literary masterpiece—a 
Bible, the Youth’s Bible. 

After their start in 1964-65 
with what might be called now 
(looking back) as teenyboper mu- 
sic “I Want to Hold Your Hand” 
yeah, yeah, yeah, the Beatles 
have given us a great deal (just 
ask a Beatle-freak and he’ll tell 
you). The Beatles have intro- 
duced just. about every type of 
pop music — rock, hard rock, 
country and Western (right 
Ringo?), orchestra-rock, electron- 
ic, psychedelic, freak, and maybe 
even soul (at least Rubber Soul). 

The Beatles have brought us 
into the Revolution with “Re- 
volver” and “Sgt. Pepper” and 
have constantly reminded us that 
everything is going to be al- 
right, alright, alright, ALRIGHT. 
In fact, to keep us “alright” they 
sing: 

“You say you'll change the 
constitution 

Well you know 


In regard to the editorial com- 
ment in the Panther Sentinel | 
22. 11. 68. 


No. suggestion was made by 
me that means other than letters 
or editorials should be used in 
getting reforms, but the letters 
should state positive means of 
improvement and not just rea- 
sons against. John Stuart Mill 
in his thesis “Of Liberty” offers 
reasons against censorship of 
opinion: “If the opinion is right, 
they (society) are deprived of 
the opprtunity of exchanging er- 
ror for truth; if wrong, they (so- 
ciety) lose, what is almost as 
great a benefit, the clearer per- 
ception and livelier impression 
of truth, produced by its colli- 
sion with error.” True it is safer 
to write letters, but one can 
only be censored, suspended 


> EDITOR'S MAILBOK 


from school or from work, 
banned by friends or assassi- 
nated by enemies. 


One can only assume from the 
comment (Panther Sentinel 15. 


We all want to change your 
head. 

You tell me it’s the institution 

Well you know 

You better free your mind 
instead. 

But if you go carrying pictures 
of Chairman Mao 


You ain’t going to make it 

with anyone anyhow 

Don’t you ‘know it’s gonna be 

alright 

Alright, Alright.” 

They have shown us the hip- 
ocrite and hypocrisy and the 
apathetic and apathy of the 
world. They have pointed out 
“our” faults through “Eleanor 
Rigby,” “For No one,” “A Day 
in the Life,” “She’s Leaving 
Home,” and “Love Is All We 
Need,” to name a few. 

And where are the Beatles 
now? Theyre inside an all- 
white, double-record, multi-mil- 
lion seller album. But the Bea- 
tles seem to be caught between 
the new and the old like in 
fashion between the micro-mini 
and the maxi. Could they be 
tired of being the leaders being 
promptly followed everywhere 
they turnP Are they just doing 
it for the money—their Apple 
Corps? Are they waiting to see 
if we will buy this album be- 
cause “the Beatles did it,” like 
following blindly the demo- 
gogue? Is it just a combination 
of the total Beatles, combining 
everything they have done to 
date? Is this ten-dollar album 
a TEST and WE the guinea 
pigs? 

An album with both new 
and old, Elvis type and current 
Beatle type, simple meaning and 
obscure meaning, beautiful and 
freak, great and junk, puzzles 
me as to its purpose, as to its 
meaning, and as to its believe- 
ability. 

What are the Beatles now? 
Are they just four cats; one with 
round glasses and appearing to 
be on a constant trip, spurting 


11. 68) “As a gesture of my pro- 
test against current processes, I 
am growing a beard ... So I 
will wear my beard as a symbol 
of protest, as a badge, until 
these goals have been reached.” 
that the author is in full agree- 
ment with all the “bearded so- 


ciety’s” practices. 


A suggestion such as the sys- 
tem used in Switzerland, a per- 
son should be given the right of 
voting when he registers for the 
Selective Service, would be posi- 
tive. If women want the right 
to vote, they should also have 
the privilege of being drafted. 
Please, on television, on radio, 
in editorials, in letters or in dis- 
cussions over coffee, and not in 
demonstrations or riots, give sug- 
gestions for the improvement of 
an old system and not just gen- 
eral protests against it, offering 
no replacement. 


Thank you, 
Jim Rouse. 


along with the original song 
writing team; and one known as 


anymore? Are they really Gods 
after all? Are they just talented 
musicians telling it how they 
see it? Have they gotten better 


mustache, Okie-Joe 


and writing deep meaning songs 


“cute” who may not be so cute 


or worse? 
Rest assured, I do not plan to 


try answering these questions 
for YOU; you answer them for 


yourselves. And thus, I will not 
try to analyze “Back in the 
U.S.S.R.,” “Revolution 9,” “Ev- 
erybody’s Got Something to Hide 
Except Me and My Monkey,” 


“Bungalow Bill,” “Rockey Rac- 


coon,” “Happiness Is a Warm 
Gun,” “Wild Honey Pie,” or the 
meaning to “Why don’t we do 
it in the road?/No one will be 
watching us/Why don’t we do it 
in the road?” I have come to 


bury the Beatles, not to praise 


them; or is it, I have come to 


praise the Beatles, not to bury 


them. Whichever way you take 
it, I do not plan to tell you 
whether or not to like the Bea- 
tles or their music, as the music 
scene is too personal for that. I 
will say this—that white, dou- 
ble-record, multi-million seller 
album is a different Beatles. 


— Marty Nielsen. 
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acta eee tla la eet ia ie et ee me ae al ae aT 
By Thom Diggins 
The report on the violence in: with McCarthy workers in par- 


Chicago during the Democratic 
convention has been released. 
As should be no surprise to those 
who watched the proceedings on 
television, the committee has de- 
cided that the burden of vio- 
lence lies with the Chicago po- 
lice. 

Granted—only a minority of 
police “over reacted,” the police 
were harassed and taunted by 
demonstrators, threats were 
made against individuals and the 
city of Chicago, and there were 
people in Chicago whose sole 
purpose was to disrupt the busi- 
ness of the convention. 

However, the report states 
that provocations by demonstra- 
tors did not warrant the undue 
violence that followed, that po- 
lice did not follow recommended 
riot procedure, that the police 
committed indiscriminate acts of 
violence, that some __ threats 
against the city of Chicago 
should not have been taken ser- 
iously and that the officials in- 
volved (FBI, Secret Service, Na- 
tional Guard) should have been 
able to differentiate a sincere 
threat from a threat made “in 
jest,” and finally, that despite 
the anarchists present in Chicago 
in August, the majority of peo- 
ple there—be they students, 
blacks or otherwise—were there 
to voice legitimate complaints in 
a peaceful way and had. no in- 
tention of causing trouble with 
police. 

It is significant that while 
students had no desire to pre- 
cipitate conflict with police, Chi- 
cago-bound students expected 


conflict. I know this to be true 


perhaps frightening speed, the 
possibility of increasing human 
intelligence by surgery or drugs 


BOOKS BY BLUE 


Three Blind Mice 


tion designed to increase intel- 
ligence. The operation had pre- 
viously been successful on Al- 
gernon, a white mouse. With 
his intelligence tripled Algernon 
could easily beat Charlie in a 
maze race. Charlie is overjoyed 
at the thought that he will fi- 
nally be as smart as his “friends” 
at the bakery and Algernon. 


As medical science continues 
to progress at an amazing, and 


grows less remote. Such a de- 
velopment would raise a myriad 
of moral and emotional ques- 
tions much more complex than 
the questions raised by heart, 
lung, and kidney transplants. 
Flowers for Algernon, by Dan- 
iel Keyes, explores some of these 
questions and offers some start- 
ling answers. 


Charlie’s operation is an even 
greater success than Algernon’s. 
His 1.Q. has soared from 68 to 
185. He begins to recall the 
traumatic events of his child- 
hood. He realizes that for 32 
years people have been laughing 
at him. He begins to learn, and 
learn, and learn. He devours 
languages, mathematics, science, 
and anything else that interests 
him. Eventually he studies the 
ideas and techniques of the op- 
eration that made him a genius. 


Soon Charlie begins to find 
faults in his doctors. They are 
not the intellectual giants he 
once thought them to be. He is 
deeply disturbed to find that he 
has surpassed them in their own 
field, finding flaws in their ex- 
periments with Algernon and 
himself which they thought did 
not exist. He resents their atti- 
tude that they created him. They 
seem to have forgotten that he 
was a person before the opera- 
tion. Perhaps not as intelligent 
as they, or as aware, but none- 
theless a human being with 
thoughts and feelings compar- 
able to theirs, 


The novel’s central character 
is Charlie Gordon. He is a men- 
tally retatded 32 year old man 
who works as a janitor in a bake- 
ry. He hasn’t seen or heard 
from his rather embarrassed fam- 
ily in over 15 years. His 
“friends” delight in sending 
Charlie around the corner to see 
if it is raining. 

However, Charlie differs from 
the majority of the mentally re- 
tarded in that he has a driving 
ambition to learn. At the night 
school for retarded adults this 
powerful motivation is quickly 
noticed. Despite numerous set- 
backs Charlie has learned to 
write and also to read the Dick 
and Jane books with little as- 
sistance from the teacher. Be- 
cause of his strong motivation 
Charlie is selected as the guinea 
pig for an experimental opera- 


Charlie also begins to see the 
faults in himself. He has grown 
intolerant and withdrawn. His 
mental and emotional maturity 
are not on the same levels. He 
still reacts to many situations as 
if he were a child or as if he 
were the o!d pre-operation Char- 
lie. His brilliant mind allows 
him to comprehend what is hap- 
pening to him but he can do 
nothing about it. 


The outcome of the book is 
almost too fitting, too omen- 
like. Charlie begins to regress 
mentally. He becomes the old 
Charlie, but he has changed too 
much to be as he was before. 
The experiences he has had and 
the scars of his just discovered 
childhood will remain. In many 
ways he was more fortunate be- 
fore the operation. 

Perhaps that is Keyes’ mes- 
sage. The mentally retarded are 
human beings, not animals to be 
caged and tested and dismissed 
with a “what have you got to 
lose?” attitude. Understanding 
may be more important and 
beneficial than any technique to 
raise the [.Q. 


at 
¢C 0 N ¢ ¢ 
ticular. The city of Chicago lent 
itself to an atmosphere of vio- 
lence by its “protective meas- 
ures” and pragmatism in its deal- 
ings with students. 

The report did point out (for 
the benefit of those who disbe- 
lieved previously printed articles) 
that National Guard and police 
units did carry flamethrowers 
and bazookas into the “combat 
zone” to fight against the stu- 
dent “army.” 

Perhaps the most interesting 
development to come out of the 
report is that the Government 
Printing Office refuses to print 
the report unless certain obscen- 
ities are deleted. The words in 
question, of course, are used in 
quotations of exchanges between 
police and demonstrators, quot- 
ing both. The GPO is trying, it 
seems to me, to pretend that 
these words were not uttered at 
all, by anyone. This is stupid 
and puritan. The other alterna- 
nt is 2 use dashes or aster- ——— 
isks; as if no one would recog- 
nize the words and their dein’ PANTHER SENTINEL 
ings. In that event, they would br ae rine oly iy oe 5 se 
be taken as obscenities and out Homestead Avenue, 
of context. The Panther Senti-| 1 
nel is not afraid or too puritan 
to print the obscenities in ques- 
tion, and will continue to do so 
when necessitated by events. 
Here they are, in all their pur- 
ient glory, and with no social 
redeeming value: police brutal- 
ity, indiscriminate violence, over 
reaction, Gestapo tactics and po- 
lice state. 

The report will soon be avail- 
able to the public; I urge that 
you read it, 


1 per year; 

1 is affi). 
iated with the Journalism Association 
of Junior Colleges. Viewpoints which 
appear are the responsibility of the edi- 
tor and staff and do not necessarily re- 
flect the opinion of the ASB, faculty, or 
Hartnell College. 


Editor 

Staff: Marty Nielsen, Mike Fish, 
Julie Blue, Ed Cabrera, Paul 
Cava, Jim Rimando, John 
Rowland. 

Photography: Joe Ramos, Rosie 
Martinez. 
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State Semi-Finals 


Panthers Drop to Coalinga, 43-41 


By John Rowland 

Some great faking and scram- 
bling along with a tricky shotgun 
formation called by Coalinga 
quarterback Tony Netto, en- 
abled the home team Falcons to 
advance to the state finals by 
defeating Hartnell, 43-41, last 

Saturday aight in Coalinga. 
The Panther defense had their 
high spots, but could not cope 
with Netto and halfback speed- 
ster Frank. Boreham. Boreham 
compiled well over 200 yards on 
runbacks alone, and was the 
Falcons’ leading rusher with 74 
yards and two_ touchdowns. 
Rocky Thompson and Dan Short 
played good games but their hi- 
jinks could not overshadow Coa- 

linga’s wierd scoring plays. 
Hartnell’s Joe Balgua start- 
ed the point barrage when he 
broke three tackles and ran 
66 yards for a quick Panther 
score. Rocky missed the PAT, 
and nothing quite went right 
after that. Coalinga tied the 
score with Lem Moi running 
two yards for six points. Bob 
Echeveria capped the first 


quarter scoring when he 
topped a 70-yard Panther 
drive with his one-yard 
plunge. Rocky missed the 


PAT for a 12-6 lead. 


The nightmarish second quar- 
ter gave Ccalinga a 37-19 half- 
time lead. Dan Short galloped 
43 yards and Rocky’s kick gave 
the Panthers their only points. 
The Falcons’ Tony Netto hit on 
two TD passes, going to Ming 
Panerio for 30 yards and Mike 
Henson for 33. Henson caught 
his pass after Tony Bozzo had 
deflected it into the air. Bore- 
ham broke away for 35 yards on 
one run, and Bill Tataletu took 
one away from Rocky Thomp- 


son when Thompson tried to: 


punt on the run. Tataletu went 
20 yards for his score. 

Hartnell made up 15 points 
in the third period as the de- 
fense went to work holding 
Coalinga scoreless. Lineback- 
er Bert Barden fell on a bad 
center pass in the endzone 
early in the quarter, and Neil 
Thomsen, a defensive lineman, 
jumped on a loose Falcon 
fumble which eventually set 
up a Short five-yard run to 
paydirt. Thompson’s  two- 
point PAT run closed the scor- 
ing hole to 37-34 

The final quarter Hartnell 

produced two mistakes that 
helped them to their third loss 
of the season. After a 45-yard 
kickoff by Thompson, receiver 
Boreham misjudged the ball. 
The slippery pigskin rolled back 
to the 10 when Boreham scooped 
it up and sprinted to his right, 
just in time to evade three 
Panthers. Boreham, behind a 
good block, went to the side- 
lines where a picket fence of 
Falcon red shirters were wait- 
ing. Boreham then outjockeyed 
three Panthers and took advan- 
tage of excellent blocking pro- 
vided by his teammates. Thomp- 
son, the only man left, was hit 
by two Falcons and had no 
chance on the halfback who 
scored on a brilliant 90-yard 
run. 

Rocky got his revenge later 
in the period as he took charge 
of a drive that saw him score 
from the one. With the Cats 
now just two points behind at 
43-41, they had a drive going 
on the 10. Balgua called a 32 
to fullback LEcheveria that 
Echeveria never even got. 


Balgua was smashed by line- 


man Oscar Robinson who 
caused Joe to lose the ball that 
Robinson picked up to insure 
the Falcon win. 


TURKEY SHOOT FOR 
COLLEGE ARCHERS 


Hartnell archers held an in- 
formal turkey shoot November 
26 at Hartnell. To equalize abil- 
ities a handicap system was es- 
tablished. Awards were pre- 
sented to the top eight winners 
by Karla Neubert. Those re- 
ceiving awards were: Charlie 
Town, 163 points; Herb Woon, 
161; Burt Silva, 152.... Dave 
Bowers, 149; Doug Iwamoto, 
149; Dorothy Lydick, 140; Bob 
Sims, 138; Alan Kafton, 131. 
Others participating were Andy 
Grosso, Nancy Gee, Manuel Go- 
mez, 
Varanelli. 

WAA basketball enthusiasts 
are preparing for the all day 
basketball tournament to be held 
at Cabrillo Junior College on 
January 11. A number of teams 
have already been invited, 
among which the Hartnell team 
ranks high. 

The Hartnell women cagers 
have thus far lost only one 
game, a close 29-28 defeat at 
the hands of the Seaside Fac- 
ulty team. In a Monday after- 
noon contest the Pantherettes 
defeated the Fort Ord Wacs 
40-23. Linda Peverini was the 
top Hartnell scorer with 18 
points. Cheryl Modena and Bet- 
ty Sicalbo, with 11 and 8 points 
respectively were also outstand- 


ing. Pantherette Captain Sue 
Nolls played an _ outstanding 
game as guard, holding the 


Wacs to minimum scoring. 


@ HARTNELL’S ERRATIC DEFENSE, led 
here by Tony Bozzo (27), John Amaral (24) and 
Neil Thomsen (50), crush Falcon back Lem Moi. 


state finals. 


Their effort was in vain, however; Coalinga 
slipped past the Panthers 43-41 to go on to the 


Grapplers Find Pirates Slippery 


By Jim Rimando 


i takes over the helm for football 


Wrestling season got SNS, line coach Bob Kelley. McWil- 


way last Wednesday night at 
Modesto, but the Hartnell Panth- 
ers dropped their first meet, 
25-14, to the Modesto Pirate 
grapplers. 

The loss wasn’t all that bad, 
as the freshman-filled Panther 
squad had a few outstanding 
performances by San Francisco 
State transfer Ron Lucas (191) 
and Rich Gallegos (130); and ex- 
North High matsmen~ Frank 
Ybarra (137), Mike Fryou (152) 
and Howard Zink (145). 

This year’s wrestling team has 
a new look, as ex-North High 
wrestling coach Wes McWilliams 


liams still has high hopes to- 
wards the 1968-69 season with 
the likes of Vince Catbagan and 
Howard Zink the only returning 
lettermen, plus a number of out- 
standing wrestlers from the Mon- 
terey Bay League champs, the 
North Salinas High Vikings. 
Freshmen prospects who are 
being counted heavily on include 
quick and strong 191-pound Ron 
Lucas, three times MBL champ 
at NSHS, and also a. state 
champ; 177-pound Cliff Foskett; 
160-pound.: Randy Riddle; 145- 
pound Mike Fryou; 130-pound 
Frank Ybarra; 123-pound Rich- 


ard Gallegos; 115-pound Andy 
Rivera, and 115-pound Ozzie 
Rivera. 

With the football season over, 
a number of newcomers are ex- 
pected to come out and strength- 
en the Panthers. Coach McWil- 
liams looks forward to Rocky 
Thompson, Jeff: Malliard, Jerry 
Shephard, Gary Kaysinger, Bill 
Bingaman, Bob Echeveria, Bill 
Sarkisian, Sam Ramano and 
Steve Parkhurst. All these men 
know how it’s like to be tough 
after helping the Panthers to 
the state championship playoff 


Linda White and Andy| 


CAGERS CALL CUESTA 


The Hartnell basketball team, 
behind the new leadership of 
coach Len Wilkens, romped to 
their first win of the year. The 
Panthers opened against Cuesta 
last Monday night in San Luis 
Obispo and defeated the Cou- 
gars, 80-57. 

The Panthers were behind 
only once in the shaky first half 
at 11-9., but shook it off behind 
some fine outside shooting to 
lead at the break, 36-31. In the 
second. period Hartnell broke 
the Cougars’ back as they ef- 
fectively stopped the Cuesta 
press and ran away with the 
game with their fast break. 

Dwight Holiday stole the ball 
numerous times from the quick 


Cuesta guards and hit on his 
fadeaway jump shot to total 36 
points and lead all scorers, 
Franklyn Irvin, from New York, 
rallied for 21 on long range 
jumpers and tipins. Center Mark 
Ryan contributed 14, and along 
with guards Sandy Cook, 5 
points, and Paul Warren, 4 
points, rounded out the Cat 
scoring. Cuesta’s high point 
man totaled only 13. 

Hartnell will travel to Bakers- 
field Thursday to a tournament 
in which they will face tough 
Los Angeles City College in the 
opener. The first home game 
will be against Canada College 


ick of California on December 11. 


ON THE SPOT 


By Jim Rimando 


There’s a new twist on the 
Hartnell campus, we didn’t 
make it to the State Champion- 
ship final round in football. The 
Panthers’ 43-41 defeat at the 
hands of the lucky Coalinga Fal- 
cons wiped out any chance for 
Hartnell to defend last year’s 
State Champ crown. For the 
three coaches, Arvin Smith, Bob 
Kelley and Tony Teresa, it’s wait 
till next year. . . . You return- 
ing Hartnell students, you're 
guaranteed another fine football 
team, as long as Hartnell has 
the threesome coaching from the 
same sidelines. 

Basketball coach Len Wilkens 
is making fans forget about this 
year’s _heart-breaking 
state playoffs, by fielding prob- 
ably one of the best basketball 
teams at Hartnell in some time. 
Coach Wilkens proved it all last 
Monday night by ripping host- 
playing Cuesta Cougars 80-57. 
And would you know it, Coach 
Wilkens’ ex-Montgomery High 
standout Dwight Holiday took 
high point honors with 36 points 
for the Panthers: 

That San Franmisco State riot 
doesn’t look too good for College 
President S. I. Hayakawa, but 
for the coaches at Hartnell, it’s 
a big lift for our wrestling team, 


football } - 


and maybe next year’s football 
team. Anyway, NSHS grads and 
wrestling standouts Ron Lucas 
and Rich Gallegos were headed 
for stardom at San Francisco 
State until the riots and demon- 
stration broke out. Now, Lucas 
and Gallegos are back home in 
Salinas and they find it very 
quiet on the Hartnell campus. 
Lucas, who at 5’10”, 191 pounds, 
ranks one of the best wrestlers 
in California and also excells in 
football. At SFS, Lucas played 
on the frosh team and started at 
middle guard. Little Gallegos 
(5'5”, 123) is not as big as 
Lucas, but has the big heart for 
the sport of wrestling. 


Potent Pantherettes 


Hartnell women’s basket- 
ball team defeated the Fort 
Ord Wacs 40-23 Monday. 
Linda Peverini was top 
scorer for the Pantherettes 
chalking up 18 points, fol- 
lowed by Cheryl Modena 
with 11, and Betty Sicalbo 
with 8. Captain Sue Nolls 
played an outstanding game 
as guard, holding the Wacs 
to minimum scoring. 


in football and they hope to help} ™ RETURNING GRAPPLERS Vince Catbagan and Howard Zink 
bring Coach McWilliams’ Panth-| strike a fierce pose. The two wrestlers along with the rest of the 
team are currently practicing for the 1968-69 wrestling season. 


ers a Coast Conference title. 
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NUN IN DISGUISE 


By Sue Norton 

“How many people can go up 
to a nun, slap her on the back 
and say, ‘How are you?’ Frank- 
ly, hardly anyone can,” she said. 

“Because of our outdated hab- 
it, nuns literally scare people 
away. Today’s nuns need to go 
out to the people without scar- 
ing them away . . . or demand- 
ing respect.” 

So explains Hartnell’s newest 
nursing instructor, Sister St. 
Christopher Eaton. 

Dressed in a modern length, 
checked dress, a white sweater 
and dark pumps, Sister ‘St. 
‘ Christopher bubbled with per- 
sonality. Not too many people 
get the chance to sit down and 
visit with a Catholic nun, but 
talking with the blonde, young 
(“Sometimes I feel almost 30!”) 
sister is a joy. She was the first 
nun I had met who actually ac- 
cepts modern changes as they 
come. She agreed that the Cath- 
olic Church is in a state of 
change” . and it must go 
along with the change or die.” 

The sister's Immaculate Heart 
order started wearing the modi- 
fied habits while serving as 


MOVIE REVIEW: 


nurses at Immaculate Hospital 
in Salinas. “The veils became 
dirty, greasy, and they got in 
the way,” she said. When the 
hospital became a rest home, 
the sisters asked their Mother 
Superior if they could work”... 
on an experimental basis” as 
nurses at the Monterey County 
Hospital. 

“We thought it would be more 
realistic to work for a realistic 
salary.” She explained that the 
parish had always supplied the 
nuns’ needs in he past. There 
was an automatic roof overhead 
plus three meals a day. “And a 
$25 per month allowance for a 
yearly retreat, travel and vaca- 
tion, and clothing didn’t go far. 
If you needed a new pair of 
shoes, they cost $18, and that 
was the budget for the month.” 
With a more realistic salary 

. we are able to give money 
to the order to to support our- 
selves. We pay bills from the 
money we deposit in our house 
fund. We also send money to 
our Mother House in Los An- 
geles to help support the young 
nuns. who are going to school, 
and to take care of the sick and 
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2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY 


By Paul Cava 


There are movies that enter- 
tain and amuse and there are 
movies that make you think.... 
but “2001” can be termed an 
experience. 


The opening scene alone is 
worth the price of admission. 
The utter majesty of the earth, 


Winter Ball 
In Process 


A giant Christmas tree and a 
jolly Santa will be featured this 
year at the Annual Winter Ball 
to be held Saturday, December 
14. One of the biggest dances 
at Hartnell, the Winter Ball 
promises to be a gala, according 
to: Karen Drake, who is in 
charge of arrangements. 


To be held in romantic Mon- 
terey’s San Carlos Hotel, the ball 
will feature two top bands. “The 
Snail,” a band from San Jose, 
will play from 9 to 11. 


“The Flamin’ Groovies” from 
San Francisco will be on hand 
from 11 to 1. This group has 
played in San Francisco’s Ava- 
lon ballroom with such greats 
as “Jefferson Airplane” and “Big 
Brother and the Holding Com- 


pany.” Both “The Snail” and 
“The Flamin’ Groovies” will 
bring some good -hard_ rock 


sounds to all people fortunate 
enough to attend the ball. 


Tickets for the ball are now 
on sale in the Student Commis- 
sion office until December 13. 
Prices are $5.50 with a student 


body. ‘card and $6.50. without a}Groovies” from San Francisco. This band along 


card. 


; the moon and the sun bursting 
forth in timeless space with a 


background of music provided 
by the London Philharmonic is 
shattering and is a perfect be- 
ginning for the opening seg- 
ment: The Dawn of Man. You 
are taken to a time in earth’s 
history when the animals were 
in a transition state. Man did 
not exist yet. Ape-like creatures, 
near extinction from lack of 
food and protection from preda- 
tors huddle in the cold of the 
night. The theory begins with 
the appearance of the monolith 
and the subsequent change in 
the behavior of the apes who 
suddenly learn to use inanimate 
objects such as bones and sticks 
as weapons and tools. At this 
point, Kubrich brings about an 


W@ HERE THEY. ARE, the 


M@ RELAXED ATMOSPHERE prevails in the 
classroom where Sister St. Christopher teaches 
advanced medical-surgical nursing. This week 
the new instructor gave a test to her charges— 


the old sisters who can no long- 
er work,” 

Hartnell’s sister explained how 
she got rid of her habit alto- 
gether while serving as a nurse 
in the intensive care unit at 
County Hospital. “I couldn’t see 
how the sight of a nun’s dark 
habit could make a girl who had 
just undergone a theraputic abor- 
tion feel any better.” 

On the education of Hartnell 
student nurses (I wondered when 
you would get to that,” she 
teased) it was explained that 
Hartnell students are being 


another world, a world in which 
Pan Am Clippers make regular 
trips to a space station several 
hundred miles above the earth’s 
surface, and from there you 
catch a shuttlecraft to the moon, 
which has been completely col- 
onized. The spectacle and tech- 
nical excellence of the machin- 
ery and special effects involved 
is really unbelievable and al- 
most indescribable. NASA as- 
signed a team of experts to Ku- 
brick to make all of the space- 
craft perfectly authentic and 
comparable to what will exist in 
the opening years of the 21st 
century. 

Kubrick continues his story of 


man on the moon where a sec- 
ond monolith has been discov- 
ered buried beneath the surface 
in the crater Tycho near the 
Clavius base. As a team of sci- 
entists examine the strange block 
of metal the monolith screeches 
out a high frequency message to 


great “Flamin’ 


with “The Snail” from San Jose will be on hand 


ing conditions 


trained as bedside nurses. “They 
are learning to make decisions 
now that formerly were made 
only by doctors. For example, 
when to insert a tube, and 
whether to shock a patient’s 
heart into action again.” 

How does one become a nun? 
“Although my father preferred 
that I not go to a Catholic school 
(my parents’ mixed marriage 
worked) I decided to become a 
nun at age 19.” She obtained 
her degree at the College of 
Mercy at San Diego. 

“Modern” as she is, does she 


the planet Jupiter. 

Six months later a deep space 
mission to Jupiter is underway 
with the designation of “Discov- 
ery.” Three of the five crew- 
men are frozen into a state of 
suspended animation, the other 
two members do not know their 
mission, but have been directed 
to guide and maintain the craft 
until they reach Jupiter. 

The most interesting part 
about “Discovery” is its heart 
and soul, a computer known as 
H.A.L. 9600 that controls all 
aspects of the trip and life sup- 
port systems of the ship. The 
human beings are _ incidental. 
They call him Hal and he talks 
to them and has all the good 
traits of a human being with 
mechanical perfection thrown 
in. Hal prides itself on the fact 
that it is impossible for a H.A.L. 
9000 computer to make a mis- 
take. But somehow he does. 


The next step is the climax: 
Jupiter: And Beyond the Infin- 


for this year’s Winter. Ball. The ball will be 
held December 14, For details see story. 


an action which still failed to dampen the en- 
thusiasm of the future nurses. Much of her time 
and that of her students is spent in actual work- 


in Carmel Community Hospital. 


enjoy the Folk Masses offered 
in some churches? 
“Not really. I get too in- 


volved with how I could play it 
on my guitar.” (She has been 
playing for 18 years). “I think 
the kids should be educated to 
appreciate the beautiful music of 
the more traditional mass.” 


On sainthood, “Being a saint 
is doing ordinary things extra- 
ordinarily well. It’s not some- 
thing that happened only in the 
Middle Ages. It’s here and it’s 
now.” 


_ rrr" OO 


amazingly smooth transition to 


ite. Discovery approaches Jupi- 
ter and there, circling one of her 
moons is a third monolith. The 
crewman, David Bowman, sets 
out after it in one of the small 
workcrafts. He catches up to it 
and it opens up into a warp 
through which he and his craft 
are hurtled at many times the 
speed of light into a multi-di- 
mensional field that can only be 
described as the ultimate light 
show. This part of the picture 
lasts about ten minutes and 
when it is over, if you have any 
imagination at all, you will be 
shaken. What follows is the 
point of the entire story. It is 
highly interpretative and very 


disturbing. 


Kubrick and Clarke have 
made their statement. It is up 
to you to analyze . . . once you 
stop shaking, that is. Buy a 
ticket, relax and let it happen to 
you. I guarantee you've never 
seen anything like it. 2001: A 
Space Oyssey is playing cur- 
rently at Cinema 70 in Del 
Monte Center and Century 21 
in San Jose. 
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PLAN AHEA 


WINTER BALL 
SPECIAL 
Corsages from $2.50 
White Orchids from $5.00 


Order yours NOW and re- 
ceive FREE with each order 
a Boutonniere. 


CASA de FLORES 


(HOUSE OF FLOWERS) 


932 N. Sanborn * 422-4348 
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Skyview Drive-in 
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DREGE RIOD FUR 


